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WHAT LATIN TEACHERS HOPE oe 


THEIR PUPILS WILL LEARN ABOUT 
OUR LITERARY TRADITIONS AND 


CUSTOMS 


Mr. Dunham. 
be contradictory. 
point to the future, while “traditions” and “customs” 
in the minds of some people look to a dead past and 
Is there a 


At first glance our topic appears to 
The words “hope” and “will learn” 


ought to be forgotten as soon as possible. 
conflict here? 
I don’t think so, Mr. Dunham. 


There are some radical groups in every profession who 


Mr. Chiappetta. 


want a complete change, and in their effort to build 
up opposition to things as they are, or as they have 
been, give sinister meanings to words like “traditions” 
and “eustoms.” 

Mr. D. Would you agree to that, Mr. Lean? 

Mr. Lean. Completely. I have been impressed by 
the manner in which some of our textbooks use, or 


1 Adapted from a broadcast presented through the fa- 
cilities of the University of Michigan Broadcasting Service. 


FRED S. DUNHAM, assisted by 
MICHAEL CHIAPPETTA, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
and ARTHUR LEAN, 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE, 


rather misuse, these words. Traditions are bad habits 
to be got rid of. The adjective “traditional” has come 
to be a synonym for “bad.” 

Mr. D. But are there not both good and bad tradi- 
tions, both good and bad eustoms, and both good litera- 
ture and bad literature? What do we really mean 
when we talk about traditions? 

Mr. L. The Romans used the verb-form in two im- 
portant senses: first, to bequeath as an inheritance, or 
to hand down to posterity in writing; and second, to 
hand over by teaching. The noun-form, from which 
we derive our word “tradition,” was used in both 
senses. 

Mr. D. It appears that the Romans themselves were 
looking forward. With such faith in the future there 
is little wonder that Rome was a going coneern for a 
thousand years and, long after it ceased to function 
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as a government, transmitted to Western Europe and 
to us the greatest of all traditions, Christianity, along 
with the Latin language and literature. I like the 
statement by Sterling Dow: “The study of Latin is 
the study not merely of a major classical literature 


and eivilization, but also of the great medieval tradi- 


tion of human unity and ot treedom under universal 
law which spans like a mighty arch the procession of 


the centuries from Rome to our own time.” 

mer. C. I sometimes wonder why anybody ever 
tarted that specious remark, “Latin is a dead lan- 
guage.” It is certainly a lively corpse. I checked the 
various definitions of “tradition” as given in Webster, 
and find that the Romans at one period or another of 
their history would have understood them all. I] like 
best the concept of an inherited belief, custom, or way 
ot lite. 

Mr. D. It seems to me that both of you are looking 
at the same thine from different directions. You, 
Lean, emphasize a tradition as something worthy of 
being handed down or taught to the coming genera- 
tion; and you, Chiappetta, direct attention to our own 
heritage, lacking which we would have nothing to pass 
on to our children. If they grow to adulthood with 
interests limited to a narrow orbit of material and 
contemporary things, if they are ignorant of the wis- 
dom of the past and engrossed in their own private 
affairs, they may revert to a state ot savagery a thou- 
sand times more dangerous than that of primitive 
society, because they will have at their disposal deadly 
instruments of destruction, but not the wisdom to use 
them. I shudder to think what they would do with 
the atomic bomb, when it is controversial with us 
whether we did right in using it on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. We need a little more of the spirit of hu- 
manitarianism, or better yet, of humanism. I distin- 
cuish between these words beeause humanitarianism 
is the heart and humanism the head. 

Mr. L. I would emphasize the likenesses in tradi- 
tions and eustoms rather than the differences which 
cause misunderstanding and eontempt. It seems to 
me that we should concentrate on the similarities be- 
tween ourselves and other nations, rather than empha- 
size the dissimilarities as we usually tend to do. As I 
observed American soldiers overseas during the war, 
I found that their reaction to anything new or strange 
or different in any way was one of ridicule—undoubt- 
edly a defense mechanism due to their ignorance and 
lack of understanding. 

Mr. C. As an instructor in the Army, I, too, noticed 
this tendency on the part of the men. But what im- 
pressed me most was that we accomplished so much in 
so short a time. I think that was due to the wartime 


situation which necessitated a narrow objective and 


2‘*The Classics in College, ’? Classical Jou rnal, 42 (Jan. 


947 yage 326 
1947 9 ps ge -0, 
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a direct attack on what was to be learned. Then, too, 
with rigorous selection of the men and rapid elimins 
tion of the unfit, there was little need for the instrue- 
tor to spend time in arousing their desire to learn. 
Now, why can’t we feel that same urgency in our teach 
ing during peacetime? Most of us talk too much and 
teach too little. And yet we have the boys and girls 
with us only an hour a day for four or five days a 
week. If every teacher sensed this keenly, would he 
not concentrate on the few things that are most worth 
while? 

Mr. D. I believe that. 
past felt it, and our best teachers today believe it and 


The great teachers of th 


practice it. But too many of us seem to have got too 
far away from our base of supplies. The child is 
exposed to so many different subjects and activities 
that he becomes confused and does nothing thoroughly. 
And then as a remedy he is given easier things to do 
and promoted with a mark of A or B. Not all schools 
do that, of course; but it is a fair composite picture. 
You are entirely right in saying there are only a few 
things worth teaching—shall we say, thoroughly? 
What are they? 

Mr. C. There are all of those fine personal and 
social qualities such as consideration for others, de- 
pendability, and integrity. I hope my pupils will 
acquire such qualities, but I think of them as outcomes 
of good teaching in well-organized subjects. 

Mr. L. You hit the nail right on the head, Michael. 
You can’t teach in a vacuum. Let’s teach them by 
direct exposure to the best in musie, the best in art, 
the best in the world’s greatest literature, and the best 
that has been said and done. 

Mr. D. I see you are a follower of Plato. I agree 
if you are willing to concede that only a few can 
develop skills and knowledge to a high degree and if 
you are willing to modify your requirements for those 
who are born short. 

Mr. L. Gladly—even the poorest will have some 
talent. 

Mr. D. Let’s return to your idea of teaching the 
best that has been said and done, with an eye to the 
future. We have rich resources—our religion from 
Palestine, our heritage from Greece and Rome, the 
doctrine that all human beings are born equal regard- 
less of class or ereed or geography or color or sex. 
We have our idea of experimental science, our eonsti- 
tutional government, and our English language and 
literature. Every well-educated teacher is aware of 
this great wealth; and, though he has some specialized 
field which he is employed to teach, he also possesses 
a long-range understanding of our finest traditions 
and customs which he feels under obligation to reeog- 
nize as a part of his responsibility as a teacher. That 
is why we need teachers who have a liberal education 
as well as specialized training. 
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Mr. L. What disturbs me is a feeling that in our 
effort to be all things to all men we may be neglecting 
some of the things we were fighting for when we were 
n uniform. 

ur. C. We are doing a good job in certain areas, 
But the 
oeneral confusion of the present postwar period 


such as industrial arts and applied science. 


indicates either a gross ignorance of the historical 
development of democracy or unwillingness to face 
the responsibilities imposed by democracy. Our sys- 
tem of edueation breaks down when we lose sight of 
our common heritage. 

Mr. L. 


ing the war. 


Precisely, we had a common purpose dur- 
Now we must look for a common bond 
that will serve the interests of peace. A common 
language and a common understanding of the world’s 
best literature would go a long way toward helping 
us to arrive at a common ethical purpose. 

Mr. D. 
the teaching of language and literature? 

Mr. L. 


English and American masterpieces of prose and 


What change would you make, Lean, in 
First, I would teach some of the great 


poetry, especially those that are best suited to the 
child’s age. I say this because some schools are 
spending too much time on work books and improvised 
writing. I inelude the English classics because they 
are deeply imbedded in American culture. Second, 
regardless of what some of the psychology texts say, 
I would have my pupils memorize some of the gems 
of prose and poetry. 


Mr. D. What ean we do about Latin? 
Mr. C. Have more easy reading in the first year. 
Mr. L. Use more human-interest stories based on 


the daily life of the Romans and incidents in the lives 
of famous men; and at the same time I would have the 
first year lead to some other author than Caesar. 

Mr. C. That would also give us a richer vocabu- 
lary for teaching English words derived from Latin. 
According to our definition, speech is a tradition, and 
more than half of our words come from Latin. 

Mr. L. Let Latin supplement the study of English 
grammar and sentence structure. Many people re- 
gard Latin as better than English for teaching gram- 
mar. 

Mr. C. Along with the learning of the language 
require readings and reports in English on Roman life. 

Mr. D. 
would be worth while, even if the pupil went no 


That sounds as if one year of Latin study 


further. What about the second year? 
Mr. L. I think we need a new course. Many drop 


Latin at the end of two years because they do not 
like Casear. Why not read some of the tales of 
adventure that appeal to boys and girls? I have in 
mind stories of Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, Ulysses, 
Aeneas. Then there are early legends of Rome, and 
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tall tales of Aulus Gellius. 
might read stories in Latin from the Old Testament 


Early in the year they 


and toward the end of the year a little Ovid or Vergil. 
Er C. 


stories. 


I like the idea of including some Bible 
If they are taught as literary traditions of 
the Western World, there can certainly be no objee- 
tion on the ground of denominationalism. The plan 
seems to me to have an advantage over released time 
for instruction in the churches. 

Mr. L. 


from the pupils or their parents when you were teach- 


Did you encounter any objections, Michael, 


ing Bible stories in your Latin elass last fall? 
Mr. C. 


weeks on these stories in a class representing several 


None whatever, Arthur, and I spent six 


religious faiths and different racial backgrounds. The 
experience was good for them. 

Mr. D. 
us taught this unit in our Latin elasses and found 


I second Chiappetta’s reaction. Three of 


the pupils highly appreciative. Of course, they were 
amused by the story of Jonah, which we told in the 
form of a medieval miracle play—but even the Bible 
has its saving sense of humor. The story of Samson, 
on the other hand, rises to a dramatie climax that 
children feel intensely. Whatever the race or creed, 
the effect of these stories is unifying rather than 
divisive or disintegrating. Is not harmony within 
heterogeneous groups and between larger groups and 
nations, with intelligent understanding of differences, 
exactly what. we are working for in education? 


Mr. L. 
tunity of learning at the source the picturesque similes 


I see still another advantage in the oppor- 
and images of everyday speech. I am thinking of 
such expressions as: 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Peace on earth, good will to men. 

They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 
There must be hundreds of these phrases that one 
hears and reads every day. 

Mr. D. Certainly no literature has become so deeply 
imbedded in English and American literature and in 
our daily speech as the Bible. The eternal character 
of its teachings is better appreciated when it is read 
in the language that was used throughout Europe be- 
fore it was translated into English, or for that matter, 
before English even existed. It would be no exag- 
geration to claim the Bible as the greatest of all 
American traditions. And yet the reading of it in 
the public schools is forbidden by law in eleven 
states, permitted in 18 states, and required in only 
12 states and the District of Columbia.* Outside 

3 V. T. Thayer, ‘‘ Religion in Publie Education.’’ New 
York: Viking Press, 1947. Cited by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, ‘‘Shall American School Children Be Religiously 
Illiterate?’’ ScHoot AND Society, November 29, 1947. 
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the chureh schools and the church itself it is generally 
not be 
The 


Sermon on the Mount and the Golden Rule are not 


neglected. Sectarlanism, ot course, must 


taught: but religion in its true sense is different. 


merely basic in religion—they also provide the foun- 
dation of justice and charity upon which we have built 
our civilization. If we forget these Christian prin- 
ciples in our dealings with one another and with other 
we cannot hope to “achieve and cherish a 


other 


people " 


just and lasting peace among ourselves and 


nations.” However, in urging the inclusion of a unit 
in Biblical literature in the Latin course, we do not 
wish to give the impression that we would neglect the 
Latin classics. Christianity and the classies are fused 
in our Wesiern civilization, “They are natural allies, 
not rivals, and each is historically and culturally the 
narrower and shallower without the other.” 


We are 


W hen we 


running the risk of going against the ecur- 


rent urge more attention to traditions in 
these days of rapid change, but we believe we should 
I quote from the fine 


paid the Boston 


count the cost of their neglect. 


tribute which George 
‘W. B. Stanford, ‘‘Greece and Rome.’’ Quoted from 


the Classical Bulletin, BF bruary, 1947. 


ah ee 


Santayana 
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Latin School on the oceasion of its three-hundredt) 


anniversary : 


This fidelity to tradition, I am confident, has and wil] 
have its reward. The oldest forms of life, barring acci 
dents, have the longest future. 
and new needs in their urgency pass like a storm; and then 
the old earth, scarred and enriched by those trials, finds 
itself still under the same sky, unscarred and pure as 
before. The Latin language and the study of classic 
antiquity are the chief bond for Western nations with the 
humanities, with the normalities of human nature; and 
this not merely by transporting us, as in a vision, to some 
detached civilization—as Greek studies might do if taken 
alone—but by bringing us down step by step through all 
the vicissitudes of Christendom to our own age, and giving 
us a sound sense for the moral forces and the moral issues 
that The merely modern man never 
knows what he is about. A Latin education, far from 
alienating us from our own world, teaches us to discern 
the amiable traits in it, and the genuine achievements; 
helping us, amid so many distracting problems, to preserve 
a certain balance and dignity of mind, together with a 


New ideas in their violence 


now concern us. 


sane confidence in the future.5 


5 Quoted from ‘‘A Letter to Latin Teachers,’’ April 6, 
1936, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 





“PRIVATE” INSTITUTIONS AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 

Tue late President Nicholas Murray Butler always 
objected to any reference to Columbia University as 
a “private institution.” The reason for his objection 
was that the main purpose of the university is to serve 
the public, regardless of its administrative organiza- 
His 


sueceessor, President Eisenhower, in his inaugural ad- 


tion and the sources of its financial support. 


dress dedicated Columbia University to the service of 
the publie both in his definition of the principal pur- 
pose of higher education, which was dealt with in 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 30, and in his cogent 
emphasis on academie freedom. In both respects he 
has given a lead, if it were needed, to all institutions, 
whether publie or private, dedicated to the education 
of a free people. 

And that is one of the major contributions that so- 
called private institutions, whether schools, colleges, or 
universities, can make to the advancement of the ideals 
of democracy. 

But President Eisenhower did more than define the 
issues of education in these days; he defined the Amer- 
ican ideal which is being violated by the committees 
engaged in suppressing not only freedom of opinion 
and freedom of expression, but also freedom of asso- 


ciation. The following statement should be studied 


by such committees as well as by all who need to be 
strengthened in their stand for academic freedom: 


Academie freedom is nothing more than the specific 
application of the freedoms inherent in the American 
way of life. It follows that, to protect academic free- 
dom, the teacher must support the sum total of the prin- 
ciples which, among other things, guarantees freedom 
for all. 

There will be no administrative suppression or dis- 
tortion of any subject that merits a place in this univer- 
sity’s curricula. The facts of Communism, for instance, 
shall be taught here—its ideological development, its 
political methods, its economic effects, its probable course 
in the future. 

America was born in rebellion, and rebellion against 
wrong and injustice is imbedded in the American temper. 
But whatever changes our rebels of the American past 
may have sought, they were quick to proclaim it openly 
and fearlessly from the housetops. We need their sort, 
and here at Columbia we shall strive to develop them— 
informed, intelligent rebels against ignorance and im- 
perfection and prejudice. 

Those who may be alarmed by this “open-door” 
policy and the absence of an emphasis or a sense of 
responsibility will be reassured by an earlier state- 
ment in President Eisenhower’s address. 

From the smallest school to a university as great as 


Columbia, general education for citizenship must be the 
common and first purpose of them all.—I. L. K. 
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GI ENROLLMENTS IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


A “quick suRVEY” of current attendance reports 
from 367 “typical” American institutions of higher 
learning reveals that veterans are “sticking it out” in 
the upper classes “in a measure exceeding all past 
nonveteran records,” according to a recent statement 
by Raymond Walters, president of the University of 
Cincinnati. Furthermore, enrollments in graduate 
and professional schools indicate a “large proportion” 


of ex-GI’s. 


Nevertheless, as to total numbers the veteran tide is 
receding. In practically all institutions there are fewer 
GI students than in the peak autumn of 1947. Their 
places are being taken by younger students flocking in 
from the high schools. 

As to total full-time students, both veteran and non- 
veteran, returns from these 367 accredited institutions 
indicate that the all-time 1947 peak is approximately 
maintained this fall. 


Many large institutions, stated Dr. Walters, eur- 
tailed enrollments deliberately in order to stop over- 
crowding and to make it possible for their staffs to 
maintain higher standards of instruction. 

The results cited in this survey are official but are 
subject to revision in Dr. Walters’s annual, full-seale 
analysis of college and university enrollments to be 
published in one of the December numbers of ScHooL 
AND SOCIETY. 


A DEFENSE OF SUBJECT ORGANIZATION 


AT the recent National Educational Conference held 
in conjunction with the centennial observances of the 
University of Wisconsin, Ricardo Quintana, professor 
of English in the university, emphasized the impor- 
tance of recognizing “certain undeniable merits in the 
conventional system of subject organization.” Dr. 
Quintana admitted the shortcomings of the administra- 
tion of the traditional college curriculum, but rejected 
the integrated program as a practical impossibility 
and as the mistaken vision of the “extreme left wing” 
of educationists. Undergraduates generally have dif- 
ficulty in discovering relationships between broad 
fields of knowledge. 

Queried Dr. Quintana: 


Who determines the proper synthesis and in respect to 
what theories, values, beliefs, interests? Shall the sciences 
be included? Shall the emphasis fall on laboratory train- 
ing, study of the theoretical concepts of science, or upon 
the history of science? 

We could not reorganize the curriculum about our pri- 
vate doctrines of an economic, moral, or religious nature. 
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In these and countless other respects we must be content 


to accept the desires of the social community we serve. 


AN A. B. IN PUBLIC RELATIONS AT THE 
NEW SCHOOL 


Bryn J. Hovpe, president, the New School for 
Social Research (New York 11), announced the estab- 
lishment of an instructional program in public rela- 
tions leading to the bachelor’s degree. Twenty work- 
shops, seminars, and lecture courses touching on every 
phase of public relations and publicity, together with 
courses in society, psychology, and the social sciences, 
constitute the subject matter of the new curriculum. 
Students of the junior class are admitted to this pro- 
gram after careful screening and the successful com- 
pletion of basie work in the social sciences and train- 
ing in research methods. The requirements for the 
degree also include a thesis and a comprehensive 
examination. 

The public-relations faculty is composed of such 
specialists as Benjamin Fine, education editor, The 
New York Times; Charles Side Steinberg, assistant 
publicity director and director of educational activi- 
ties, Warner Bros. Pictures; William A. Platt, press 
publicity director, New York Community Service 
Society of New York; Mark Sherwin, editorial staff, 
New York Post; Bertrand Channon, founder-director, 
Business Film Library, City College (New York) ; 
Benn Hall, specialist in publicity and publie relations 
for publishers; Theodore B. Karp, writer-producer in 
charge of educational films, Caravel Films; and others. 


A DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
A SEPARATE department of psychiatry in the Med- 
ical School was authorized on October 10, by the 
Board of Regents of the University of Washington 
(Seattle 5), according to an announcement sent to 
Scnoot AnD Society. The head of the department 
will be Herbert S. Ripley, assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry at Cornell University, who served as a con- 
sulting psychiatrist with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
in the South Pacifie. Dr. Ripley has also contributed 

many articles to professional journals. 

In commenting upon the function of the new depart- 
ment, Edward L. Turner, dean of the Medical School, 
states: 

Present-day medical education and medicine in general 
have been placing increased emphasis on mental hygiene. 
By establishing psychiatry as a separate department, it 
will be able to work more efficiently with all other depart- 
ments of the Medical School than was the ease when it 
was a section of one department. 
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Report on increase in membership for week ending 


November 1: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Apram Leon Sacuar, national director, B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundations, was inaugurated as the first presi- 
dent of Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.), Octo- 
ber 14. 


ber 23, 1946, when the institution was chartered, the 


As reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 


university is “the first nonsectarian institution of 
learning supported by Jews to be founded in this 


country .’ Classes opened on October 21. 


NELSON GLUECK, Whose appointment as president, 
Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati), was reported in 
ty, May 17, 1947, was installed as 
president of the Jewish Institute of Religion (New 
York 23), October 29. The college (founded in 1875) 


and the institute (founded in 1922) were combined on 
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June 16 and will be administered by Dr. Glueck until 
“such time as legal incorporation under one name 1s 
a*hieved.” 


ALFrED C. NELSON, dean, Graduate College, Uni- 
versity of Denver, was interim chancellor of the uni- 
versity, October 26, to serve until a successor to James 
F. Price can be named. Dr. Price, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 8, 


resigned on October 22 because of ill health. 


J. GorpDon Stipe, dean of faculties, Emory Univer- 
sity (Ga.), has been elected vice-president, a post that 
he will administer in addition to the deanship. Judson 
Clements Ward, Jr., whose appointment as assistant 
chancellor of the University System of Georgia was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, April 10, has been 
Dr. Ward, 


who is expected to assume the deanship before Jan- 


named dean, College of Arts and Sciences. 


uary 1, will sueceed J. Harris Purks, Jr., whose leave 
of absence to serve as the first director of the Univer- 
sity Center in Georgia was reported in these columns, 
December 13, 1947. 


the university as professor of physics on leave. 


Dr. Purks retains his position in 


NieLts C. Beck, whose appointment as associate 
Parks College of 
Saint Louis University, was reported in SCHOOL AND 


dean, Aeronautical Technology, 
Society, September 7, 1946, has succeeded Oliver L. 
Mr. Parks will con- 


tinue to serve the college, however, as a member of the 


Parks, retired, in the deanship. 


Executive Committee. 


STANLEY P,. SWENSON, chairman of the department 
and division of agronomy, State College of Washing- 


ton (Pullman), will sueceed Edward C. Johnson as 
dean, College of Agriculture, January 1, 1949, when 
Mr. 


emeritus of the agricultural experiment station after 


Johnson becomes dean emeritus and director 


30 years of service. 


ALICE LOHRER, assistant professor of library sci- 
ence, Library School, University of Illinois, has been 
appointed director of the school’s new Demonstration 
Laboratory; Herbert Goldhor has been promoted to 
an associate professorship of library science and 
named director of the laboratory library project; 
Viola James has been appointed instructor in library 
science to conduct the undergraduate extension courses 
in library work in the new statewide extension pro- 
In the College of Dentistry, John M. Spence 
has been appointed professor of operative dentistry 


gram. 


and head of the department; William B. Downs has 
been promoted to a professorship of orthodontia; 
Margaret Ulloa, to an associate professorship, and 
Waldemar A. Link, to an assistant professorship of 
operative dentistry; and Marshall F. Grunwald, to 
an assistant professorship of applied materia medica 
and therapeutics. Cecil Clair Briggs, a former mem- 
ber of the staff of Columbia University, has been 
named half-time professor of architecture in the Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts. 

RicHarD CAMPBELL WILLIAMS, director of educa- 
tional activities, University of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed director of the university’s new Erb Memorial 
Student Union. Mr. Williams will carry on the work 
in the union in addition to his present duties. 


On December 14, Kenneth E. Riddle, associate pro- 
fessor of mechanical enginering, Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Philadelphia 4), will assume the direec- 
torship of the Evening Diploma School, succeeding 
the late Laura S. Campbell, whose death was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 1, 1947. A com- 
mittee of the faculty of which Mr. Riddle is a member 
has been directing the work of the school in the in- 
terim. Among appointments, effective September 1, 
are: associate professors, Clifford J. Culbert (market- 
ing) and Margaret G. Cook (library education) ; as- 
sistant professors, John G. Martin (economies), Rob- 
ert W. Rhoads (history), Elizabeth Mellor (home 
economies), and Sol M. Kipnes (chemistry) ; and in- 
structors, Theodore A. Koch (chemistry), Andrew J. 
Andruseavage (finance), Mary Bowman Cleland (sec- 
retarial studies), George A. Dix (accounting), Arthur 
W. Worthington, Jr. (chemical engineering), Florence 
W. Seiders (home-economics education), Coral K. 
Morris and Helen Tucker (home economies), Keith P. 
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West (biological sciences), and A. E. Dupuy (elee- 
trical engineering). Promotions include: to profes- 
orships, Mildred M. Reynolds (home economics), 
\lexander Tartler (mathematics), and G. Behrens 
Ulrich (merehandizing) ; to associate professorships, 
Samuel S. MeNeary Herbert 
Raynes (mechanical engineering), and Reber T. Zern 


(mathematies), S. 


(electrical engineering); and to assistant professor- 
hips, Francis K. Davis (physies), Roland E. John- 


ston (psychology and education), Charles W. Reisse 


(mechanical engineering), William E. Toombs (soci- 
ology), and Mary K. McCue (home economics). 


ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
under date of October 26, the following have been 
appointed to the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School 
(Detroit): direetor of the nursery school and in- 
structor in nursery-school edueation, Marjorie D. 
Sanger; director of recreational clubs and instructor 
in group work, Paul Deutschberger; institutional man- 
ager, Anna F. Martin; dietitian, Dorothy A. Doty; 
head teacher in the nursery school, Dorothy Haupt; 
and to teaching posts, Tupper Dooley Webster (nurs- 
ery school) and Dorothy I. Ransom (psychology). 
Dorothy L. Tyler, whose appointment as editor-in- 
chief, University of Minnesota Press, was reported in 
these columns, June 5, 1943, has returned to her post 
as director of publications. Ralph P. Bridgman has 
been named acting head of the department of family 
life, sueceeding Robert G. Foster, resigned. Mary V. 
Gutteridge, head of the department of early-childhood 
education, has returned following a year’s leave of 


absence spent in her native Australia. 


Dana M. Corton, director of placement, Graduate 
School of Edueation, Harvard University, has been 
given additional duties as assistant to Richard M. 
Gummere, chairman of the Committee on Admissions, 


Harvard College. 


AMONG appointments approved by the Regents of 
the University of California, October 22, are the fol- 
lowing: Berkeley campus—professor, Louis A. Mae- 
Kay (classies); visiting professor, Covey T. Oliver 
(jurisprudence, February 1, 1949); acting associate 
professor, Francis J. Whitfield (Slavie languages) ; 
assistant professor, Henry H. Bishop (naval science) ; 
and lecturer, John W. Lockwood (art); Los Angeles 
campus—professor, Lawrence G. Grannis (naval sci- 
ence); clinical professor, Samuel L. Bassett (medi- 
cine) ; visiting professor, Roy G. Blakey (economies) ; 
associate professor, Stanley H. Lane (naval science) ; 
associate clinical professor, Myron Prinzmetal (medi- 
cine); visiting associate professor, Laurence J. De 
Ryeke (economies); assistant professors, Carl A. 
Buechner (military science and tactics) and Frank 
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H. Lewis (botany) ; assistant clinical professors, Wil- 
liam S. Adams and Leo Fred (medicine); visiting 
assistant professor, Charles R. De Prima (engineer- 
ing); and lecturer, Duane O. Crummett (ornamental 
horticulture). 

GeorGE F.. MAHL, research instructor, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer in psychology, Clark Univer- 
sity (Worcester, Mass.). David Lane has been named 
assistant professor of education and associate director, 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center. 

As a measure of keeping pace with the ever-increas- 
ing enrollments in John Carroll University (Cleve- 
land), the following apointments were made this fall: 
professor, William F. Shors (accounting) ; associate 
professors, the Reverend Owen J. Englum, S.J., and 
the Reverend John I. Malone, S.J. (religion); as- 
sistant professor, Patrick M. Boarman (economics) ; 
instructors, the Reverend Howard J. Kerner, S.J. 
(history), Douglas B. MaeEachen (English), William 
J. Scharf (mathematics), Robert F. Toomey (chem- 
istry), and Richard D. Tupta (physical education, 
sueceeding Frank Gaul); lecturers, Lucien A. Aube 
(modern languages), the Reverend James Forgae, 
O.S.B. (philosophy), John W. Alberstadt (eco- 
nomics), Frank J. Devlin, John J. Leslie, and Francis 
J. MeGurr (accounting), and Frank J. Gorman and 
Herbert A. Spring, Jr. (business law); and _part- 
time lecturers, Anthony D. Lucien (physics) and 
Arthur A. Raske (mathematics). Earl A. Weil- 
muenster is offering a course in organie chemistry 
on the graduate level in the evening division. 

THE following have been appointed to associate 
professorships of education in the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University: Robert N. Bush, director 
of university appointment service; James D. MeCon- 
nell, formerly senior educational adviser, Navy De- 
partment; and Harry William Porter, formerly pro 
fessor of history and edueation, State Teachers College 
(Brockport, N. Y.). William R. Odell, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent of schools, Oakland 
(Calif.), was reported in ScHoou AND Society, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1943, will join the staff as professor of ad- 
The following have been 
promoted to assistant professorships: Mrs. Jean D. 
Grambs, B. Frank Gillette, and William J. Iverson. 


ministration in January. 


Rupo_F NEUBURGER, who has served as vice-presi- 
dent of the Tuition Plan, Ine. (New York 17), since 
its founding in 1938, has been elected to the presi- 
dency to sueceed Florence McConnell Rogers. Mrs. 
Rogers, who has held the post sinee 1940, is retiring 
from her administrative duties but will continue to 


serve the organization as a director. 
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Grorce D. Strayer, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, whose 
appointment as director of the House and Senate 
Committee’s survey of the publie schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, July 27, has sent a list of his staff and the di- 
for which the members are responsible to the 
Harold E. 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, Rochester (N. Y.), and John W. Lewis, 
saltimore; Wil- 


Brink (secondary education), professor of 


Vis Ions 
Akerly (business administration), 


editor: 


assistant 
liam GQ, 


superintendent of schools, 


secondary edueation, Northwestern University ; Knute 
O. Broady (adult education), director, Extension Di- 
Nebraska; Mary de Garmo 


Bryan (food service), professor of home economics, 


vision, University of 
Leslie C. Helm (operation and maintenance of build- 
ings), superintendent of building and grounds, and 
Ruth Strang (guidance), professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Harold L. 
Corzett (junior and: senior high schools), former 
superintendent of schools, Little Falls (N. Y.):; Pru- 
denee Cutright (elementary education), assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Minneapolis; Frank W. Hart 
(school buildings and school-building program), pro- 
fessor of edueation, University of California (Berke- 
ley); Raleigh W. Holmstedt (finance), professor of 
education, Indiana University; Arthur J. Klein, re- 
tired dean, College of Education, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Ellis O. Knox (curricula and teaching), pro- 
fessor of education, Howard University (Washington, 
1). C.), and Harry A. Wann, former superintendent 
of schools, Morris County (N. J.); George F. Smith, 
Jr. (procurement of supplies and equipment), diree- 
tor of educational supplies and equipment, and H. 
Spilman Burns (supplies and equipment), assistant in 
business affairs, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation; Thomas H. Quigley (vocational education), 
professor of vocational education, Georgia Institute 
(Atlanta); Helen Blair Sullivan 
(classes for atypical children), professor of educa- 


of Technology 


tion, Boston University; George M. Wiley (personnel 
and administration), former associate state commis- 
sioner of education, New York; Jesse F. Williams, 
(health, physical education, and recreation), professor 
emeritus of health and physical education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; George A. Yoakam 
(elementary schools), professor of education, Univer- 
Sagner, Jr. (field 
worker), graduate student in education, George Wash- 


sity of Pittsburgh; Charles E. 
ington University; Ralph B. Moyer (statistician), 
graduate student in accounting, University of Denver; 
Margaret B. 
to the medical director, Disabled American Veterans; 


Howell (secretary), formerly assistant 


and Charles Morrell (stenographie reporter). 


Recent Deaths 

Ropert Tracy JACKSON, retired curator of fossil 
echinoderms, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Har- 
vard University, died, October 24, at the age of eighty- 
seven years. Dr. Jackson had served the university 
as instructor in paleontology (1892-99), assistant pro- 
fessor (1899-1909), associate paleontologist (1911- 
16), and eurator of fossil echinoderms (1928-40), 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. 


Leigh ALEXANDER, professor emeritus of classics 
and ancient history, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, 
October 24, at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. Alex- 
ander had served as professor of classics (1908-09), 
Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.); instructor 
(1911-13), the Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.) ; and as- 
sistant professor of classics and ancient history (1913- 
25), associate professor (1925-26), professor (1926- 
48), and chairman of the department (1940-48), Ob- 
erlin College. 


CHARLES SAMUEL RICHARDSON, retired head of the 
department of public speaking, University of Mary- 
land, died, October 25, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 


ZOLTAN Baranyat, professor of political science, 
University of Notre Dame, died suddently, October 
25, at the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Baranyai at 
one time had been the Hungarian Consul General in 
Chicago. 


CLARIBEL D. Benotrecuy, former head of the de- 
partment of art, College of Wooster (Ohio), died, 
October 26, at the age of seventy-five years. Mrs. 
Behoteguy had served the department from 1896 until 
her resignation in 1912 to marry the late Henri G. 
Behoteguy, who was head of the department of 
French. 


Jacos Witu1AM ALBERT YOUNG, associate professor 
emeritus of the pedagogy of mathematics, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, suecumbed to a heart attack, Oc- 
tober 26, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Young 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1887-88), 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.); and at the 
University of Chicago as associate in mathematics 
(1892-94), instructor (1894-97), assistant professor 
(1897-1908), and associate professor of the pedagogy 
of mathematies (1908-retirement). 


Rasst Jupan Leon Maanes, president, Hebrew 
University (Jerusalem), died of a heart ailment, Oc- 
tober 27, in New York City. Dr. Magnes had served 
as instructor and librarian (1903-04), Hebrew Union 
College (New York City); rabbi (1904-06), Temple 
Israel (Brooklyn), (1906-10), Temple Emanu-E] 
(New York City), and (1911-12), Congregation 
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B'nai Jeshurun (New York City); leader (1912-20), 
Society for the Advancement of Judaism; and chan- 
cellor (1925-35) and president (since 1935), Hebrew 
University. 

RayMOND WILSON Perry, state supervisor of trade 
nd industrial education, Rhode Island, died, October 
o8, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. Perry had 
served as teacher (1905-07), Plymouth (N. H.) High 
School; prineipal (1907-09), Manual Training School 
Lewiston, Maine); junior master (1909-26), Me- 
chanical Arts High School, Boston; and state super- 
visor in Rhode Island (sinee 1926). 


WesLteEY CLAIR MITCHELL, professor emeritus of 
economies, Columbia University, died of a coronary 
thrombosis, October 29, at the age of seventy-four 
years. Dr. Mitchell, who was known internationally 
as an economist, had served as instructor in economies 
(1900-02), the University of Chicago; assistant pro- 


Shorter Papers. 
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fessor of commerce (1902-08) and professor of politi 
eal economy (1909-12), University of California; lee- 
turer (1908-09), Harvard University; and at Colum- 
bia University as lecturer (1913-14) and professor of 
economies (1914-19, 1922-44). 

FREDERICK GLOVER WHITE, secretary emeritus of 
the division of modern languages, Harvard College, 
died, October 31, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. 
White had served the college as instructor and tutor 
in English (1924-46), secretary of the department 
(1932-46), and seeretary of the division of modern 
languages (1933-46). 


JAMES T. SCHOOLCRAFT, assistant professor of lan- 
guages, University of New Hampshire, was found 
dead of a bullet wound in the woods near Durham, 
October 31. 
years old at the time of his death, had served the 


Dr. Schooleraft, who was forty-seven 


university since 1936. 





PERIODICALS COVERING FOREIGN 
UNIVERSITIES 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


Director, Foreign Universities Project, ACE 


THE recent advent of world-girdling air transport 
for passengers and mail makes the universities of 
western Europe and of Latin America accessible 
within a day or two. Any center of learning anywhere 
on the planet can be reached within about a week. A 
new opportunity is here for the academie, scientific, 
and professional community to become more closely 
knit—an opportunity to accelerate the discovery and 
dissemination of knowledge and good will the world 
over, to elevate human culture, and to advance the 
rights, the liberties, the dignity, and the fundamental 
decency of man. 

World-wide circulation of periodicals dealing with 
higher education in the comparative manner consti- 
tutes one useful and convenient type of communica- 
tion. Such periodicals are not too numerous, and, 
lamentable to note, they are relatively little known. 
A simple naming and sketchy description of some of 
them ean therefore be of service. 

British Journals. 
of University Teachers is the Universities Review, now 


Organ of the British Association 


in its twentieth volume and currently issued trimestri- 
ally in September, January, and April. The editor 
is Professor C. M. MaeInnes, Bristol University, 
Bristol 8, England. 
Among the 70-odd pages of a recent 


Annual subscription is 10 shil- 


lings, six pence. 


issue is an article sketching the history of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow down to the present, and two 
others dealing respectively with Polish universities 
and universities in Italy today. 

Of more recent origin is the Universities Quarterly, 
appearing in November, February, May, and August. 
It is now in its second volume, under an editorial board 
headed by the chairman of the Council of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, Lord Simon of Withenshawe, 
and including eleven other persons representative of 
various British universities. The editorial office is at 
P. O. Box 31, Stockport, Cheshire, England. Sub- 
scriptions are handled by the publisher, Turnstile 
Press, Limited, 10 Great Turnstile, London, W. C. 1. 
The yearly rate is £ 1. Each issue is about 100 pages. 
Recent numbers have contained articles dealing re- 
spectively with the universities of Canada, Australia, 
and France, as well as articles on various individual 
institutions and fields of study in Britain. 

The weekly Times Educational Supplement (Lon- 
don), now in its thirty-eighth year, carries a con- 
siderable assortment of short articles on higher 
education in various parts of the world, as well as 
numerous news notes regarding the universities of 
Britain and the Commonwealth and Empire. Foreign 
subseriptions are 15 shillings, two pence per year, to 
the Times Publishing Company, Limited, in Printing 
House Square, London, E. C. 4, England. 

On the Continent. The staid Revue Universitaire, 
appearing bimonthly in Paris, in 64-page issues, is 
now in its fifty-seventh year. Its content ranges over 
literary, scientific, historical, and pedagogical subjects, 
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with articles usually contributed by professors in the 
universities or lyeées of France or Belgium. Annual 
subseription is 240 French franes, to the Librairie 
Armand Colin, 103 Boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris, 
Vie, Franee. 

The 32-page weekly, l’Education Nationale (Edition 
B), carries occasional articles and regular news notes 
on higher education in Franee, with information from 
other parts of the world usually in the form of short 
notes in lively journalistic style. Subseriptions go to 
l4, rue de V’Odéon, Paris VI*. 


varies according to the four separate editions: 


The price per year 
A, for 
elementary school teachers, 550 franes; B, for other 
levels of education, 550 franes; C, both the foregoing 
combined, 700 franes; D, confined to governmental 
regulations and official notices, 400 franes. 

In Switzerland, under the editorship of Eduard 
Fueter, Kreuzbiihlstrasse 15, Zurich 7, the Schwet- 
Hochschulzeitung Universitaire 


erische (Revue 


Suisse, Rivista Universitaria Svizzera) eomes out five 
times a year in numbers of 60 to 70 pages each, with 
a heavy proportion of the contents printed in German, 
a small proportion in French, and only rarely an 
article in Italian. Recent numbers have contained 
articles on higher education in Germany and Sweden, 
as well as materials pertinent to Switzerland. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to student organizations 
and to international student exchanges. The periodi- 
cal is the organ of the national union of students as 
well as of the national association of university teach- 
ers. Annual subscription is 6 Swiss franes. 

In its twenty-second year is the quarterly Bulletin 
of the International Bureau of Education, long pub- 
lished under the editorship of Jean Piaget and Marie 
Butts, in English and French editions. Each number 
of trom 40 to 60 pages contains many terse and in- 
formative notes on education in many countries, clas- 
sified and numbered for reference. Each issue also 
contains a classified and annotated current bibliog- 
raphy. Occasionally there is an annotated bibli- 
ographical supplement apart from and in addition to a 
regular issue. Concerned with edueation at all levels 
in all countries, the Bulletin does not ordinarily de- 
vote a large amount of space to the university level. 
Annual subscription is 6 Swiss franes, and the office 
is in Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Reeently revived in Austria after the wartime sus- 
pension is the quarterly Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Educational 


Erziehungswissenschaft (International 


Review, Revue Internationale de Pédagogie), edited 
by Friedrich Schneider of the Institute for Compara- 
Each number is of 160 


pages and includes articles and notes in German, Eng- 


tive Edueation in Salzburg. 


lish, and French. Articles are often accompanied by 


meaty abstracts in one or both of the other languages. 
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Annual subseription is 26 Swiss franes; publisher ; 
the Otto Miiller Verlag in Salzburg, Austria. 

Among many journals of edy. 
cation published in the American Republics south 0; 
the Rio Grande, probably the most truly world-wid 
and international in content and circulation is th 


In Latin America. 


Nueva Era, Revista Interamericana de Educaciin 

Cultura, directed by Julio Larrea, Apartado 80j, 
Quito, Ecuador. Printed entirely in Spanish, it con. 
tains articles from European scholars as well a 
from all the Americas, with a considerable number 
of contributions by educators in the United States 
The current volume is XVI. About four volumes 
per year appear, each volume of approximately 3() 
pages or more. Price of each volume is ten sucres 
(one dollar, U. S.). 

The Revista Interamericana de Educacion, a bi- 
monthly of about 300 pages per issue, now in its 
seventh annual volume, is the organ of the Confede- 
racion Interamericana de Edueacién Catélica (CIEC 
The office is at Carrera 17, No. 20-09, Bogota, Co. 
lombia. There are contributing editors in a dozen 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, and a wide. 
ranging and informative department called “Informa. 
cion Pedagégica Mundial” often includes notes on 
higher education and on intellectual co-operation in 
many countries and regions. 

Valuable articles concerning the universities appear 
from time to time in the more general literary and 
scientitie revistas published by many of the institu- 
tions and some of the ministries of education in th 
Latin American countries. Occasional articles and 
frequent notes on higher education are published by 
the monthly Bulletin of the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D. C. 

In Other Parts of the World. 
known to me, there are nowhere in the world any 


So far as is now 


periodical publications, other than some of those al- 
ready named, devoted entirely to an international view 
of universities or even exclusively to comparative 
education at all levels. 

For facts and figures about higher education in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics published in the 
English language, the only sources are periodicals 0! 
more general scope. * The semi-monthly U.S.S.R. 1i:- 
formation Bulletin, published by the Russian Embassy 
in Washington, often earries photographically 1: 
lustrated short articles about particular Russian un 
versities or professional and scientific institutes, anc 
notes from time to time the over-all student enrollment 
in the entire Union or in some of the constituent sovie' 
republics. Somewhat similar materials appear 0c: 
easionally in the weekly New Times and the semi 
weekly Moscow News, both of which are published 11 
English in Moscow and available in New York, The 
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came is true of the Soviet Weekly (London), the 
monthly Soviet Russia Today (New York), and the 
, Within 
the past five years the American Review of Soviet 
Medicine (New York) has published two -solid and 
detailed articles on the medical schools and the medical 
curriculum in the U.S.S.R. 

Scattered articles on higher education in the Near, 


iarterly Anglo-Soviet Journal (London). 


Middle, and Far East bob up in such association or- 
cans as Palestine Affairs and the Near East Colleges 
(uarterly (recently suspended), and in such London 
journals as Contemporary Review, Asiatic Review, 
and China Tomorrow, as well as in New York periodi- 
cals such as Far Eastern Survey, National Reconstruc- 
tion Journal, and Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

Periodicals in the United States. 


American periodical dealing exclusively and compre- 


There is one 


hensively with comparative education the world over. 
It is a mimeographed quarterly (about 250 to 300 
pages per issue) entitled Foreign Education Digest, 
edited by Mrs. Sophie W. Downs, 1650 Oxford Street, 
Berkeley 9, California, and distributed to subscribers 
at $5 a year. It draws exhaustively upon the periodi- 
cals received by the great libraries of the University 
ot California and provides digests of hundreds of 
articles published in all parts of the world. 

In this country articles touching foreign univer- 
sities have been published recently in some eight 
journals devoted wholly to higher education, and in 
a few other educational periodicals regularly allotting 
For econ- 
omy of words, we shall merely name them and indicate 
in each ease the subjects of one or more articles 


more or less space to the university level. 


published in recent months or years: Journal of 


Research... 
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Higher Education (German universities; UNESCO) ; 
Higher Education (universities in several Latin Amer- 
ican countries; China; Japan; Siam); Journal of the 
American Association of University Women (educa- 
tion of women in India); News Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of International Education (study in France; 
Holland; Italy; 
Germany); Bulletin of the Association of American 


summer schools abroad; Belgium; 
Colleges (Japan; UNESCO; cultural co-operation) ; 
American Association of University Professors Bul- 
letin (universities in Great Britain; Holland; eduea- 
tional reconstruction) ; College and University: The 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (Sweden; China; evaluation of foreign 
credentials) ; Journal of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges (Britain); Journal of Engineering 
(Latin Record 
(universities in Canada; Australia); School and So- 


Education America); Hducational 
ciety (the Chinese professor; universities in Germany ; 
short notes on other countries); Phi Delta Kappan 
(education in Bolivia); Harvard Educational Review 
(UNESCO; 
Socialist Republies). 


universities in the Union of Soviet 
The foregoing is by no means an exhaustive list of 
periodicals in the United States or in other parts of 
the world which oceasionally publish matter relating 
to foreign universities and comparative higher edu- 
vation. For a larger list of precise references, the 
reader may wish to consult ‘Education Abroad” in 
College and University for April, 1948, which contains 
a classified bibliography of 160 recently published 
items. The literature of the subject is growing, and 
an era of cultural, scientific, and professional inter- 
change among nations can conceivably supersede the 
“brown-out” of the decade of World War II. 





CHANCE, COINCIDENCE, AND THE 
NORMAL CURVE! 


Rouanpd L. Beck 
Central State College, Edmond, Okla. 


THERE is a feeling that chance and the normal eurve 
point toward a fatalistie philosophy of life, and that 
anyone who refers to or uses the normal curve in grad- 
ing must have a materialistic viewpoint in life with 
no place for God, prayer, or religion. Many express 
the idea that fate determines one’s destiny and that 
heredity and environment bring about the predeter- 
mined results. For some our final abode beyond this 
life is already fixed when we are born. Fortunate in- 


1 This paper before revision was presented to Section 
D of the Oklahoma Academy of Science, December 5 


bd 
1947, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 





To what 

extent, then, do facts justify such conclusions? 
Chance is defined by Howard C. Warren? as “the 

theoretical probability of some occurrence, calculated 


deed is he who is born under a lucky star. 


mathematically, in the light of a knowledge of certain 


basal events.” By individuals not concerned with the 


statistical prediction of events, chance is usually 
thought of as luck. Funk and Wagnall’s dictionary 
defines luck as “That which happens by chance; for- 
tune or lot.” Luck is often thought of as something 
that happens without cause, but luck or chance will 
be herein considered as the result of a number of un- 
related causes. 


Warren defines coincidence® as “a conjunction of 


2 ‘*‘[Dictionary of Psychology,’’ p. 41. Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1934. 
3 Op. cit., p. 48. 














two events belonging to independent causal series, 
which conjunction results in some unexpected event 


or situation.” For the purpose of this paper, the defi- 


nition will be accepted as a satistactory statement— 
that coincidence is the result of two or more chance 
factors. 


Warren says the “normal curve of distribution is 
the curve which represents the frequency of oceur- 
rence of data for each successive value of a variable, 
when these variations arise from (or behave as though 
they arose from) the operation of a large number of 
*4 A more detailed defi- 
Good® is 


independent random causes. 
nition of the normal curve by Carter V. 
recommended for eareful study. Only a part of the 
definition is here included, as follows: “. . . the theo- 
retical distribution of an infinitely large number of 
observations of a continuous variable varying purely 
by chance, és 

In education some say that a certain per cent must 
fail in every class regardless of its size, or that the 
principle of the normal eurve assumes an arbitrary 
failure line. No doubt nearly any teacher could add to 
this list of false conceptions regarding the law of 
chance. One might even add that some of these false 
ideas may even be accepted by otherwise well-informed 
individuals. 

In order to give students a better idea of chance 
and the normal eurve, each student in the writer’s 
measurement elasses was asked to make a penny count. 
The general characteristics of individual differences 
according to I. N. Madsen® are: Abilities tend to (1) 
be continuous; (2) eluster about the center; (3) de- 
crease about the same on each side of the mean; and 
(4) follow the curve of chance as found in coin toss- 
ing. If the normal curve is a eurve of chance, then 
perhaps there is some justification in such an assign- 
ment. If grading may be improved by the use of the 
curve, then a logical question is “What is the curve 
of chance as found in coin tossing?” 

In “Quackery in Educational Measurements,’ the 
writer made the claim that “A safe statement in re- 
gard to the normal curve might be that there should 
be a certain percentage of ‘A’s’ in every class of one 
hundred thousand or more students.” Since this state- 
ment was made, the count mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph of the number of heads that came up in 
each trial out of one hundred thousand chances with 
ten pennies used in each trial has been completed. 
The method of the count was this: ten pennies were 


4 Op. cit., p. 181. 

‘*Dictionary of Edueation’’ 
auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, p, 116. 
CO.. 1945. 

6**Tests and Measurements in the Elementary 
Grades, ”’ pp. 4 and 6. World Book Co., 1930. 

‘Roland L. Beek, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, January 1939, pp. 37-44. 


(prepared under the 
McGraw-Hill Book 
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placed in a pan or box, shaken, and then turned oy 
on a flat or level surface. The number of heads for 
each trial was recorded for one hundred times by eae} 
student in the writer’s measurement classes over a; 
interrupted period of ten years. Actually 100,008 
trials were made by one thousand students because }y 
mistake some counted too many or too few, that is, 
made more or fewer than 100 trials. 

The complete count is given in Table I and the same 
data in graphical form are shown in Figure 1. The 








Fic. 1. The number of heads in each trial. 


most frequent number of heads was found to be five, 
the number decreasing on each side of the middle. 
While the combined count does closely approximate 
the theoretical distribution, the curve is not quite 








regular. For some reason there is a consistent ad- 
TABLE I 
THE NUMBER OF HEADs IN EACH TRIAL 
Number Number 
of Heads of Trials 
10 174 
9 1,167 
8 4,793 
‘| I Py fs 
6 20,484 
5 24,795 
4 20,091 
3 11,067 
2 4,529 
1 1,067 
0 88 
Total 100,008 





vaniage in favor of heads. This is perhaps due to 
the way the penny is made. The fact that the number 
of heads was recorded may have caused this, if the 
“PK” factor of J. B. Rhine* could have worked in 


8 ‘<The Reach of the Mind’’ (PK is for Psychokinesis, 
p. 86), 86-183 Sloane, 1947, Des Es 
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this direction unconsciously. If dimes were used the 
advantage might be in favor of tails. In 1,000,080 
chances there were 6,774 more heads than tails, that 
is, there were 503,427 heads and 496,653 tails. 

Many students found that in one hundred trials five 
heads did not come up most frequently, but either 
four, five, six, or seven heads were found to be the 
most frequent by everyone (seven heads were most 
frequent only twice). Ten heads came up almost 
twice as often as ten tails. All students had the same 
instruction, but the pennies used and the box or pan 
varied. The individual counts were far less regular 
than the combined count, and the count for every stu- 
dent was not continuous from 0 to 10. Many students 
did not count 0, 1, 9, or 10 heads in one hundred trials. 

Certain practical conclusions for education might be 
deduced from the above study and definitions. There 
may not be any students in a elass of thirty who 
should fail, even if an arbitrary failing line is estab- 
lished at 1.5 sigmas below the mean or a standard 
score of 35 (mean=standard score of 50). There 
might not be any failures in a class of average size 
with the above arbitrary failure line when the teacher 
either made objective tests or used standardized tests. 
The teacher should then follow test results in terms 
of the variability from the mean rather than arbi- 
trarily fail 7 per cent of a class, if she wishes to grade 
according to the curve of chance. However, if grades 
do not follow the curve, the teacher should try to im- 
prove the tests used, instead of changing the test data 
to follow the curve. Pennies do not always turn up 
the same way for every 100 trials, nor do students 
always group themselves according to the normal 
curve in every class. 

The normal curve as used in grading may be more 
easily understood by graphical representation. Henry 
D. Rinsland® recommends + 2.5 sigmas from the mean 
for practical use. Figure 2 illustrates the sigma (or 
standard deviation) plan of grading. With + 2.5 sig- 
mas from the mean, one sigma is used for each letter 
The middle sigma (+.5 sigma) becomes C, .5 
to 1.5 sigma B, 1.5 to 2.5 sigma A, —.5 to —1.5 sigma 
D, and —-1.5 to — 2.5 sigma E, or F. 


grade. 


The standard score of 50 is set equal to zero stand- 
ard deviation (or 0 sigma). One standard deviation 
each way from the mean is equal to 10 points in stand- 
A pupil’s standard score is the most sig- 
nificant or exact method of showing the relative rank 
of an individual in a group on a single examination 
or on a standardized test. The same information, a 
little less technically expressed, is shown by a person’s 
relative percentile rank in a designated group. 


ard score. 


* “Constructing Test and Grading in Elementary and 
High School Subjects,’’ Prentice-Hall, 1937, pp. 233-243. 
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In order to show how 100 chances actually did vary 
in 5 different cases from the normal curve, the follow- 
ing data are given in Table II. In the first of the five 
counts of 100 trials there were no 0, 1, or 10 heads, 
and 5 heads were most frequent; in the second there 
were no 0, 1, 9, or 10 heads, and 4 heads were most 
frequent; in the third count there were no 0 or 10 
heads, and 6 heads were most frequent; in the fourth 
count there were no 0, 1, 2, 3, 9, or 10 heads, and 


TABLE II 
FIVE COUNTS OF ONE HUNDRED TRIALS 





Number of heads 











Count - - 
0 1 a 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1 0 0 2 14 16 30 18 14 4 2 0 
y 0 0 5 9 24 22 16 18 6 0 0 
3 0 3 (| 9 19 22 2 ii 2 1 0 
4 0 0 0 0 16 43 28 11 2 0 0 
5 0 2 7 7 § 15 1k 20 15 2 3 





5 heads were most frequent; and in the fifth count 
there were no 0 heads, and 7 heads were most fre- 
quent. These counts were selected to show the range 
of variations in 100 trials. If only 20, 30, or 40 trials 
were counted, even greater variations from the normal 
curve would be found. 
40 students, every class cannot be expected to follow 


Since classes have fewer than 


the normal curve, even if students have enrolled en- 
tirely on a chance basis. In addition to enrollment, 
other factors influence the result. 
quirements and choice of majors often limit chance 
selection; the difficulty of certain courses may cause 


Graduation re- 
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avoid them and this in turn 


some poor students te 
will also prevent chance enrollment of students. 

The concept that one should gain from a study of 
chance and coincidence in accepting the curve as an 


in grading is that no hard and fast rule can be 


1de% 
followed based on a certain per cent for each letter 
gerade in every class regardless of size. Regardless of 
this conclusion, one should also note that there are 
never more A’s and F’s in a elass than C’s on the basis 


of chance. If a teacher will follow test results and 
yet try to construct tests that will at least give a dis- 
tribution of scores which resembles the normal curve, 
he will soon have less false pride in his ability to deter- 
mine aceurately the number of A’s in each of his 
classes. He will also discover that the practice of 
assigning an arbitrary percentage for each letter 
vrade in every class does not have scientific justifiea- 
tion. One might add that registrars and personnel 


directors will then have grades with more meaning. 


RECENT ° ° 








A Report on the Moscow Discussions. 
3298. Pp. vi+6l. 


The Berlin Crisis: 
Department of State Publication. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1948. 

text of note addressed to the Soviet Government 

on September 26, by the governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France. 


Including 


+ 
BLAIR. GLENN M. Educational Psychology, Its Develop- 
ment and Present Status. Pp. 3 Bureau of Research 
and Service, College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois. 1948, 
Educational psychology serves as one of the major founda- 
tions for the entire science of education and, therefore, 
deserves the greatest attention and study. 
e 
BLouGH, GLENN O., and BLacKwoop, PAut E. Teaching 
Elementary Science. Pp. iv+40. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1948. 15 cents. 
Teaching science in elementary schools helps to build scien- 
tific attitudes and to sharpen the ability of children to 
think critically and develop skill in problem solving. 
e 
CAREY, JANE Perry CLARK. The Role of Uprooted People 
in European Recovery. Pp. xiii+85. Planning Pamph- 
lets No. 64. National Planning Association. 1948. 
$1.00. 
This is full of information and suggestions for discussion 
programs on the rehabilitation of displaced persons. 





CARPENTER, FIALIP ET LAMAR. Les Etats-Unis; Civilisa- 
tion. Pp. xviii+398, Librairie Hachette, Paris Vle. 
1948. 

The authors hope by their labors to aid young Frenchmen 
to know better a country as vast and diverse as the U.S.A, 
by stories written in English by famous American contem- 
porary authors and by colloquialisms translated into the 
French language. 

7 


‘*Claremont College Reading Conference.’’ 13th. Year- 
book. Pp. 157. 
Calif. 1948. 
There is need for the development of abilities to read more 
astutely ourselves and to teach other people to read more 
effectively those things that affect human behavior. 


Curriculum Laboratory, Claremont, 


$2.50. 
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EBERSON, FREDERICK. Microbes Militant, A Challenge t 

Man. Pp. ix+401. Humanizing Science Series. Roy 
ald Press Co. 1948. $4.50. 
A revision of “The Microbe’s Challenge.” The dominan: 
theme of this book is microbes versus man. Brought y 
to date by the added challenges to the microbe of the sulfa 
drugs, of penicillin, of streptomycin, ete, 


Education for Professional Responsibility. 
Carnegie Press, Pittsburgh 13. 1948. 
A report of the proceedings of the Inter-Professions Co; 
ference on Edueation for Professional Responsibility held 
at Buck Hill Falls (Pa.), April 12-14, 1948, with an intro 
duction by Elliott Dunlap Smith, provost, Carnegie Insti 
tute of Technology. 


Pp. x + 203, 


GOTTSCHALK, Louis. The Place of the American Revo 
lution in the Causal Pattern of the French Revolution, 
Pp. 22. American Friends of Lafayette, Easton, Ps 
1948, 

An address at the 17th Annual Meeting of American 
Friends of Lafayette at Lafayette College, May 21, 1948 
+ 


GRACE, ALONZO G., et al. Educational Lessons from War 
time Training. Pp. xix+264. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1948. $3.00, 

This is the history of the successful prosecution of the 
greatest emergency training program in all history. If 
the past is to help us deal wisely with the present and th: 
future, we must learn to subject to critical analysis our 
more significant experiences, be they successes or failures 
The General Report of the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. 
e 


HERGE, HENRY C., et al. Wartime College Training Pro- 
grams of the Armed Services. Pp. xv +214. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 1948. $3.00. 
This book gives specific data on both the academic and the 
business phases of the ASTP, the Navy V-12, and other 
less well-known service programs. There is a valuable 
chapter on wartime scientific research and its effect on 
institutions of higher learning. 

e 


‘*Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Confer- 
ence: Proceedings.’’ Bulletin of the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. Pp. 72. Division of Research 
and Field Services, Indiana University. 1948, $1.00. 
These proceedings express the sentiments of the many con- 
tributors as to the best methods of doing the things needed 
for the welfare of the children attending our schools. 


JOHNSON, B. LiMaAr, ELOISE LINDSTROM, et al. The 
Librarian and the Teacher in General Education. Pp. 
xi+69. American Library Association. 1948. $2.00. 
A report of library instructional activities at Stephens 
College. 

KING, CLARENCE. Organizing for Community Action. 
Pp. xiii+202. Harper and Brothers. 1948. $3.00. 
This book is an attempt to assemble illustrations of organ- 


izing for community action and to derive from them, by 
the case method, a few principles for future guidance. 


Mira Y LOPEZ, EMILIO. Cémo Estudiar y Cémo Aprender. 
Pp. xiii+104. Editorial Kapelusvy y Cia, Buenos 
Aires, 1948. 

A guide to the best methods of studying. The bibliography 
is 100 per cent North American. 


MARSHALL, GEORGE C. No Compromise on Essential Free- 
doms. Department of State Publication 3299. Pp. 
13. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1948, 

Address by Mr. Marshall before the UN General Assembly, 
Paris, September 23, 1948. 
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o. Protagoras, Phaedo, Symposium, The Republic. 
lited by Seott Buchanan. Pp. 696. The Viking 
Press. 1948. $2.00. 
the year 1948 reading Plato's dialogues by a great many 
ile could make the difference between a century of folly 
i century of wisdom for the world. 
s 


Reck, W. EMERSON (editor). College Publicity Manual. 
Pp. x+246. Harper and Bros. 1948. $3.00. 
} itional publicity must be good publicity ; it must ad- 
i the public relations of the institute. Publie rela- 
ns is both the base and the objectivity of publicity. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the convem 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 





The Tuition Plan increases enrol] 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en 
hances good will. 





A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


Delegates to the Convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Nov. 25-27, are urged to 
visit us at our Booth—No. 40. 
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RUSSELL, WILLIAM. Better 
Modern World. Pp. 35. 
Athens, Ga. 1948. 
According to the author, it will remain for educators to 
co-operate in a general program of language planning and 
for the public to give them the acceptance they deserve, 
before a simpler form of spelling will become the required 
form in schools and universities, 


American Spelling for a 
Published by the author, 


° 
Safety in General Science: A Resouree Unit for Use in 
Ninth Year General Science. Pp. iv+44. Board of 
Edueation of the City New York, 1948, 
e 


SKILLING, HUGH HILDRETH. 
7 Humanizing Science Series. 


Exploring Electricity. Pp. 
vili + 277. Ronald Press 
Co. 1948. $3.50. 

The serious and educational purpose of this book is to tell 
something about electricity as the explorers knew it It 
is told by fascinating stories about these explorers and 
others concerned, It takes the reader from beginnings to 
atomic fission. 

e 


~~ 


"ndergraduate Recreation Curricula in 35 Colleges and 
Universities: A Summary. Pp. 25. National Recrea 
tion Association, New York City. 1948. $1.00. 

The recreation curricula described in this summary differ 
widely in their scope and content and in the method by 
which they are adminstered. It is intended only to make 
available information as to undergraduate curricula in the 
institutions reporting them. 








Educating 
America’s Children 


By Fay ApDAMS, Professor of Education, 


The University of Southern California. 


nterestingly written and practical through- 
out, this text offers excellent preparatory 
background for the prospective elemen 
tary teacher. It describes and illustrates the 
organization and methodology of educational 
activities through which genuinely demo 
cratic living will emerge. 409 pages, $3.75 


‘e.. . tt is probably one of the outstanding 
basic textbooks in elementary education now 
available, perhaps the _ best.’’ Professor 
Gordon Hendrickson, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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Harvard’s president offers an 8-point program for pub- 
lic education in the United States to provide “a greater 
degree of equality of opportunity for the youth of each 


succeeding generation.” 


duecation in 


a Divided World 


By James Bryant Conant 


M* Conant foresees an armed truce in the world for some years to come. To meet the 
Soviet challenge, he believes, we must strengthen our democratic, competitive econ- 
omy, whose success depends largely on real equality of opportunity. 

Of special interest to educators are the chapters on the relative importance of the hu- 
manities to the social and natural sciences. Mr. Conant emphasizes throughout the book 
a constant awareness of the different needs of different student groups, and his recom- 
mendations will provoke discussion among the nation’s educational planners. His analysis 
of the complex argument over “general” versus “specialized” education and the need of 


additional local 2-year colleges especially demands attention. 


249 pages, index, $3.00 


At all bookstores, or order from 


se Harvard unversiry press 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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